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BRAILLE  TRANSCRIBING 
A FIELD  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

By 

ADELIA  M.  HOYT 


Miss  Hoyt,  the  author  of  this  story,  is  a graduate  of  the  Iowa 
College  for  the  Blind.  She  has  written  and  published  several 
books,  the  best  known  being  “After  Graduation.”  At  the 
present  time  she  is  acting  in  a secretarial  capacity  in  the  Room 
for  the  Blind  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


O more  heroic  figure  emerges  out  of  the  great  war  than  the 
blinded  soldier.  His  courage  on  the  battlefield  is  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  his  brave  spirit  in  facing  life  handi- 
capped by  blindness. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  taken  over  by  the  Government,  January,  1922, 
and  renamed  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind,  to  aid  these  men  in  find- 
ing themselves.  They  had  to  learn  to  see  without  eyes,  to  walk  literally 
by  faith,  to  read  by  touch ; in  short,  to  live  normal  lives  under  wholly 
changed  conditions.  It  was  a difficult  task,  but  the  results  have  been 
marvelous. 

The  Red  Cross  nurse  is  a well-known  figure  the  world  over.  The 
woman  who  sits  at  her  Braille  writer  copying  books  for  the  blinded 
soldier  to  read  is  a new  picture  in  Red  Cross  work,  yet  these  women 
have  had  a vital  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-blind. 

Braille  is  a system  of  dots  embossed  on  paper,  which  the  blind  read 
with  the  finger-tips.  Each  character,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  dots,  represents  a letter,  group  of  letters,  or  a whole  word.  The 
Braille  alphabet  was  devised  by  a Frenchman,  Louis  Braille,  himself 
blind,  about  1834,  and  has  been  adapted  to  the  language  of  every  civil- 
ized nation.  There  are  three  ways  of  producing  Braille.  It  may  be 
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written  by  hand,  one  dot  at  a time,  with  a slate  and  stylus;  it  may  be 
produced  on  a Braille  Writer  where  an  entire  character  is  made  at  a 
single  stroke;  or  it  may  be  embossed  on  brass  plates  from  which  many 
paper  impressions  can  be  made  with  a printing  press.  The  last  is  ob- 
viously t lie  best  way,  but  it  is  also  very  expensive.  It  costs  live  dollars 
a thousand  words  to  stereotype  the  metal  plates,  after  which  there  is 
the  expense  of  embossing  the  paper  sheets  and  binding  them. 

"Penrod,"  by  Booth  Tarkington,  was  brailled  at  an  expense  of  over 
three  hundred  dollars.  The  price  of  embossing  "Love  Stories,”  by 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  was  about  four  hundred  dollars.  In  both  cases 
the  authors  financed  the  work. 

Dots  produced  by  hand,  either  with  slate  or  writer,  are  quite  as  satis- 
factory as  those  made  by  machinery.  Writers  now  cost  from  $82  to 
$50;  with  one  an  expert  can  transcribe  six  to  nine  pages  an  hour.  With 
practice  on  the  slate  one  may  write  four  pages  an  hour.  The  slate  has 
the  advantage  of  being  inexpensive  ($2.00)  and  easily  carried  about. 
The  only  disadvantage  to  hand  work  is  the  fact  that  but  a single  copy 
can  be  made  at  a time. 

Revised  Braille 

Prior  to  1917  two  types  (American  Braille  and  Xew  York  Point) 
were  used  in  this  country.  In  that  year  after  long  and  careful  investi- 
gation and  experiment,  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a Half,  was 
officially  adopted.  This  was  a great  step  ahead  as  it  gave  us  but  one 
system  and  that  in  uniformity  with  other  countries.  The  new  system 
is  based  on  the  original  Braille  alphabet  and  corresponds  to  Knglish 
Braille.  It  contains  fewer  contractions  than  that  system  and  is  made 
to  conform  more  closely  to  ink-print  usage.  The  adoption  of  a new 
type  meant  the  creation  of  a literature  in  it. 

In  the  following  year  (1918)  The  Red  Cross  Institute,  popularly 
known  as  “Evergreen,”  was  established  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the 
training  of  the  blinded  soldiers  and  sailors.  Braille  was  one  of  the  first 
subjects  taught,  since  reading  by  touch  is  an  excellent  training  for  the 
lingers  of  newly  blinded  persons.  Right  here  a difficulty  presented 
itself.  Obviously,  the  blinded  soldier  would  be  taught  the  new  svstem, 
but  at  that  time  there  were  only  six  juvenile  texts  in  it. 

I he  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
was  then  and  still  is  obliged  to  use  nearly  all  the  public  money  appro- 
priated for  printing  books  for  the  blind  ($50,000  per  annum)  in  supply- 
ing texts  and  other  books  for  the  blind  school  children  of  the  country. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  persuade  a man,  newly  blinded,  to  read  with 
his  lingers,  and  most  essential  that  when  taught  he  should  have  some- 
thing he  cares  to  read. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  librarian  for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  at  Washington,  volunteered  her  services  and  was  made 
Directing  Librarian  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute.  To  her  the  instructors 
turned  for  help  in  their  dilemma.  The  story  of  how  she  met  the  needs 
of  these  new  blind  readers  and  built  up  a library  of  over  1,200  volumes, 
is  most  unusual  and  interesting. 
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Men  at  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  Reading  Braille  Provided  by 

Volunteer  Braille  Transcribers 

There  were  many  women  and  some  men  throughout  the  country 
who  wanted  to  do  something  for  the  blinded  soldier.  From  among 
these  Mrs.  Rider  organized  a band  of  volunteers  to  learn  Braille  tran- 
scribing.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  she  was  able  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  at  Evergreen  editorials  from  current  magazines,  topics  of 
the  day,  short  stories,  etc. 

As  the  men  learned  to  read  with  greater  facility  and  the  transcribers 
became  more  proficient,  longer  and  longer  work  was  undertaken  until 
at  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  these  devoted  copyists  will  not  and 
can  not  do.  They  have  aided  the  masseur,  undaunted  by  long  lists  of 
anatomical  terms;  they  have  helped  the  French  student  by  putting  his 
lessons  into  Braille;  they  have  always  been  ready  to  transcribe  just 
what  was  most  needed,  whether  for  entertainment  or  serious  study. 

As  a result  of  their  efforts  the  library  at  Evergreen  now  contains 
1.200  hand-copied  volumes  covering  a wide  range  of  subjects.  There 
are  small  books  for  beginners,  standard  works  for  the  English  student, 
many  good  short  stories  and  some  popular  novels.  Through 
a fortunate  coincidence,  just  as  the  Braille  copy  of  THE  DRUMS 
OF  JEOPARDY,  by  Harold  MacGrath,  was  received  at  ever- 
green, the  story  was  published  in  a Baltimore  daily  paper.  Sighted 
teachers  were  reading  the  newspaper  copy  at  the  same  time  that  the 
blind  men  were  reading  the  Braille  copy.  It  became  a topic  of  general 
interest  in  the  dining  room,  in  the  shop  and  elsewhere.  The  coincidence 
aided  in  popularizing  Braille. 
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The  collection  has  been  augmented  by  the  press-made  books  avail- 
able for  adults.  Many  of  these  were  brailled  through  the  American 
Library  Association,  which  interested  itself  in  soliciting  authors,  pub- 
lishers, clubs  and  individuals  to  finance  the  embossing  of  books,  pri- 
marily for  the  blinded  soldiers. 

Early  in  the  work  groups  were  formed  in  various  places  to  tran- 
scribe Braille.  A group  of  capable  women  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have 
contributed  some  excellent  manuscripts..  The  Braille  Society  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  a real  live  wire,  not  only  turning  out  many 
hand-copied  books,  but  also  financing  the  braiding  of  some  material  on 
the  press. 

The  Red  Cross  and  Braille 

Of  the  American  Red  Cross  the  Chicago  Chapter  was  the  first  to 
undertake  Braille  transcribing  as  a real  activity.  Its  service  to  the 


Red  Cross  W orkers  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Transcribing  Rooks  into  Braille 

cause  in  those  early  days  cannot  be  overestimated.  Chicago  was  soon 
followed  by  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

In  October  1921,  the  American  Red  Cross  at  National  Headquarters 
became  officially  connected  with  Braille  transcribing.  At  the  Red  Cross 
Convention  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  October  4-8,  1921,  there  was  a 
Braille  exhibit  which  attracted  the  attention  of  many  delegates.  As  a 
result  of  this  and  further  efforts  of  the  Red  Cross,  many  chapters 
adopted  Braille  transcribing  as  a part  of  their  volunteer  service. 
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The  Conventions  of  1922  and  1923,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  still 
further  increased  the  interest. 

Mrs.  Rider  and  her  assistants  stand  ready  to  aid  in  every  way  those 
who  are  interested  and  purpose  becoming  transcribers. 

The  plan  followed  hitherto  has  been  to  give  a course  of  ten  lessons 
which  can  be  covered  in  from  two  to  ten  weeks,  according  to  the  time 
the  student  is  willing  to  give.  Where  possible  this  instruction  has  been 
given  personally,  but  more  often  by  correspondence. 

When  certain  tests  are  passed  and  fifty  pages  of  acceptable  Braille 
written,  a Red  Cross  Certificate  is  awarded  and  the  individual  becomes 
an  accredited  transcriber.  All  manuscripts  are  sent  to  Mrs.  Rider  at  the 
Library  of  Congress,  where  they  are  carefully  proof-read  by  blind  ex- 
perts in  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross.  A high  standard  of  accuracy  is 
not  only  urged,  but  required.  It  is  remarkable  how  volunteers  have 
mastered  the  intricacies  of  Braille,  accepted  criticism,  profiting  by  it 
until  the  books  copied  by  them  would  do  credit  to  any  printing  house. 

The  blinded  soldier  has  been  a surprise  in  many  ways.  None  more 
than  in  the  facility  with  which  he  has  learned  to  read  and  his  eagerness 
for  books.  We  believe  the  library  at  Evergreen  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  result  and  are  proud  of  it.  Everyone  who  has  contributed  to 
the  work  should  feel  a thrill  of  satisfaction. 

Rapid  readers  soon  exhaust  the  supply  of  books  and  ask  for  more. 
The  need  for  quantity  and  variety  is  constantly  felt.  When  we  think 
of  the  world  of  reading  matter  available  to  the  sighted,  which  the  sol- 
dier would  have  enjoyed  had  he  not  given  his  eyes  for  his  country,  we 
burn  with  a desire  to  make  it  up  to  him  as  far  as  we  can  by  giving  him 
a wider  range  of  desirable  books.  As  the  men  go  to  their  homes  they 
become  borrowers  from  libraries  for  the  blind.  Already  they  feel, 
with  civilian  blind  readers,  how  inadequate  is  the  supply  of  books. 

In  England,  where  Braille  printing  is  endowed  by  the  Carnegie  Trust 
Fund,  hand-copying  has  long  been  in  vogue.  A hand-copied  book  will 
last  for  years  if  done  on  suitable  paper  and  properly  shellacked.  “West- 
ward Ho !”  by  Charles  Kingsley,  transcribed  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress over  seventeen  years  ago,  has  just  been  removed  from  circula- 
tion because  the  corners  of  the  pages  are  deeply  broken.  The  dots  are 
still  perfectly  good. 

What  the  volunteer  has  done  for  the  war-blind  is  needed  also  for 
the  civilian  blind.  Students  and  blind  in  the  professions  need  special 
material.  Many  readers  long  for  more  popular  and  up-to-date  books. 
Because  of  the  great  cost  and  the  need  of  small  editions,  Braille  print- 
ing can  never  be  done  on  a commercial  basis.  Unless  a vast  endow- 
ment is  forthcoming,  these  wants  will  never  be  met  save  by  the  volun- 
teer coypist. 

The  Red  Cross  has  long  been  a symbol  for  help  in  time  of  need.  It 
has  lighted  the  way  for  rescue  in  disaster,  carried  food  to  the  hungry, 
comfort  to  the  desolate.  Why  should  it  not  aid  the  blind  by  helping  to 
give  them  a better  supply  of  books? 

Like  you  the  blind  reader  finds  that  “Books  are  gates  to  lands  of 
pleasure.”* 


* Motto  on  “Evergreen”  book-plates. 
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k> 

GERTKl  1)E  T.  RIDER 

HERE  are  two  ways  of  writing  Braille— with  a Writer 
and  with  a Slate. 

The  Braille  Writer  has  six  keys  corresponding  to 
the  six  dots  of  the  Braille  group.  The  operator  can,  with 
one  stroke,  make  an  entire  character. 

There  are  two  types  of  Braille  Writers.  1 he  Hall- 
Braille  Writer  is  manufactured  by  the  Cooper  Engineering  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  558-500  \\  o^\it?hington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. The  prices  as  given  in  192^  were:  iron  frame,  $35LX) 

i.o. b.  Chicago;  aluminum  frame,  $3^.50  f.o.b.  Chicago.  Lor  years  the 
1 1 all-Braille  Writer  was  the  only  available  W riter,  but  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  W atertown,  Massachusetts,  has  placed  on  the 
market  the  Brailleicriter.  The  price  as  given  in  August,  1923,  was 
$4'».(X)  f.o.b.  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  machine  is  the  result  of 
years  of  endeavor  to  produce  a practical  and  satisfactory  Braille 
Writer.  We  cannot  guarantee  the  prices  given  above;  when  Writers 
are  purchased  prices  must  be  verified. 

To  use  the  Hall-Braille  Writer,  place  a sheet  of  paper  on  the  flat 
metal  bar  at  the  back  of  the  machine,  with  its  edge  between  the  rollers. 
Turn  the  roller  knobs  forward  until  the  paper  is  in  position.  Instruc- 
tions for  using  the  Braillexariter  accompany  the  machine. 

The  advantages  of  Writers  are  visible  writing,  minimized  physical 
effort,  and  greater  speed. 

The  Braille  Slate  consists  of  a backboard  with  a moveable  metal 
guide  and  a stylus.  The  paper  is  placed  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
guide,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  openings  corresponding  to  the 
Braille  group.  Through  these  openings,  dots,  one  at  a time,  are  pressed 
with  the  stylus,  i working  front  right  to  left. 

Braille  Slates  may  be  purchased  for  approximately  $2.(X)  each. 

Embossing  done  on  a slate  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  that  done  on  a 
machine,  but  not  quite  so  rapid.  The  slate  is  inexpensive  and  easily 
carried  about.  Transcribers  report  that  holding  the  slate  in  the  lap  is 
a restful  position. 

Any  heavy  tablet  or  wrapping  paper  may  be  used  for  practice  work. 
For  tests  and  permanent  work  use  a tough  rag  or  jute  paper,  cut 
9 x 11,  writing  the  long  way  of  the  TArER.  Highly  calendered 
paper  is  undesirable.  Suitable  paper  may  sometimes  be  procured 
through  local  paper  dealers.  Samples  (3  sheets)  should  be  submitted 
to  us  for  test  before  purchasing. 

Instruction  Concerning  Lessons 

Chapters  will  find  the  self-taught  lessons  in  Braille  eminently 
satisfactory.  Many  chapters  have  established  successful  Braille  tran- 
scribing without  other  instruction.  W here  possible,  individuals  and 
groups  starting  the  work  are  put  into  touch  with  nearby  certified 
transcribers  or  local  blind  experts  prepared  to  instruct  in  Braille. 
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Individuals  and  leaders  or  Captains  of  Chapter  groups  studying 
this  course  of  lessons  without  a teacher  should  send  their  work,  for 
examination  and  correction,  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  national  adviser  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
carrying  on  the  Braille  program. 

When  certain  tests  are  passed,  and  fifty  pages  of  acceptable  Braille 
written,  a Red  Cross  Certificate  is  awarded,  and  the  student  becomes 
an  accredited  transcriber. 

NOTE. — Students  of  these  lessons  using  slates  study  “Liter- 
ary Notation  for  the  Slate”  which  is  transposed  to  read  from 
right  to  left.  Those  using  writers  study  “Literary  Notation” 
on  Page  2 of  “Revised  Braille  for  Reading  and  Writing,” 
Grade  One  and  a Half.  The  same  instructions  and  rules 
govern  both. 

LESSON  I 

Learn  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet,  memorizing  all  dots 
by  tiieir  numbers  which  never  change.  Students  with  writers 
follow  Group  1 ; those  using  slates  follow  Group  2. 

Group  1 1 • • 2 Group  2 2 • • 1 

3 • • 4 4 • • 3 

5 • • 6 6 • • 5 

Letter  a is  dot  1;  b,  clots  1,  3;  c,  dots  1,  2;  d,  dots  1,  2,  4;  e, 
dots  1,4;  etc. 

a is  the  initial  dot  in  the  first  five  letters,  and  in  h.  By  remember- 
ing this,  the  confusing  of  d and  /,  c and  i,  h and  j will  be  avoided. 

Form  words  from  the  first  ten  letters,  such  as  bad,  beg,  big,  cab, 
cage,  head,  etc.  Leave  one  clear  space  between  words. 

LESSON  II 

Learn  the  balance  of  the  alphabet.  Observe  that  the  second  ten 
letters  are  formed  from  the  first  ten  by  adding  dot  5.  Thus,  letter  k 
is  made  by  adding  dot  5 to  a;  letter  /,  by  adding  dot  5 to  b;  letter  m,  by 
adding  dot  5 to  c,  and  so  on. 

After  the  second  ten  letters  are  formed,  the  remaining  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  made  by  adding  dots  5 and  6 to  the  first  five  letters.  Thus 
letter  u is  made  by  adding  dots  5,  6 to  a;  v,  by  adding  dots  5,  6 to  b; 
x,  by  adding  dots  5,  6 to  c;  y,  by  adding  dots  5,  6 to  d ; z,  by  adding 
dots  5,  6 to  e. 

Louis  Braille  who  devised  this  alphabet  was  a Frenchman,  and 
as  there  is  no  w in  the  French  language,  no  provision  was  made  for  that 
letter.  When  the  alphabet  was  adapted  to  the  English  language  an 
arbitrary  character  was  added  to  represent  w. 

There  are  no  capital  letters  in  Braille.  To  capitalize  a letter  place 
dot  6 before  it.  This  capital  sign  is  made  in  the  cell  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  letter. 

The  first  ten  letters  use  only  the  upper  and  middle  dots ; the  re- 
maining letters  use  also  the  lower  dots.  All  punctuation  marks  (except 
the  italic  sign)  are  formed  from  the  middle  and  lower  dots.  Thus,  the 
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period  consists  of  dots  3,4,(>.  In  other  words  the  period  is  like  the  letter 
d dropped  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cell. 

Having  learned  all  the  alphabet,  the  capital  sign  and  period,  write 
several  short  sentences. 

Read  carefully  rules  2 and  4 on  page  3 of  Revised  Braille  for 
Reading  and  W riting,  Grade  One  and  a Half. 

WRITE  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  BOTH  BRAILLE  AND 
INK  OR  PENCIL  ON  EACH  LESSON  AND  TEST. 

Beginning  with  this  one,  each  lesson  should  be  examined  and  re- 
ported on  before  the  next  is  done. 

Send  work  to  your  instructor,  if  working  alone  send  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


LESSON  111 

Numbers  are  expressed  by  placing  the  numeral  sign,  dots  2, 4, 5, 6, 
before  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet.  See  rule  3. 

Learn  the  following  punctuation  marks  from  “Literary  Notation 
for  the  Slate”  : comma,  colon,  semicolon,  hyphen,  question  mark,  paren- 
thesis, quotation  mark,  and  apostrophe.  Do  not  leave  a space  between 
a punctuation  mark  and  the  word  to  which  it  belongs.  Write  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Add  7,  5,  3 and  1. 

Do  63  and  45  make  108? 

These  are  the  words  of  David:  “How  are  the  mighty  fallen!” 
Priscilla  told  him  (ami  who  would  not  have  done  so)  just 
what  she  thought  of  him. 

Sign  full  name  and  address  and  give  date  in  Braille. 

Your  name  should  be  signed  both  as  it  is  to  appear  on  records  or 
certificate,  and  as  you  are  to  be  addressed,  as,  for  example:  Jane  Ellis 
Evans  (Mrs.  Andrew  J.). 


LESSON  IV 

To  save  space  and  facilitate  reading,  certain  signs  are  used  to  desig- 
nate groups  of  letters  and  whole  words.  These  signs,  also  called  con- 
tractions, may  now  be  learned. 

Twenty-three  letters  of  the  alphabet  represent  whole  words  as: 
b for  but,  c for  can,  d for  do,  etc.  These  letters  are  whole  word 

SIGNS  ONLY  AND,  AS  SUCH,  SHOULD  NEVER  BE  USED  WITHIN  A WORD  OR 

as  part  of  a word,  compound  or  otherwise.  Thus,  the  letter  d when 
alone  stands  for  “do,”  but  cannot  be  used  in  “doing.”  The  letter  y 
when  alone  stands  for  “you,”  but  cannot  be  used  in  “your”  or  “you’re.” 
The  letter  t when  alone  stands  for  “that,”  but  cannot  be  used  in 
“that’s.”  The  letters  c and  n stand  for  “can”  and  “not”  respectively, 
but  the  word  “cannot”  must  be  written  out  in  full.  Whole  word  signs 
must  not  be  used  in  compound  words  or  hyphenated  phrases.  Examples : 
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The  “will”  sign  cannot  be  used  in  good-will,  nor  the  “do”  sign  in  well- 
to-do.  Rule : no  letter  of  the  alphabet  can  be  used  as  a part 
word  sign.  Write  the  following  sentences: 

I do  not  like  to  go  from  home  more  than  once  every  Sunday. 

I have  just  a peck  more  of  peas  to  can. 

Will  you  be  as  just  to  us  as  you  can? 

He  has  quite  a good  knowledge  of  people,  and  is  so  very  clever. 

But  rather  than  have  it  fail,  do  that. 

There  are  six  characters  which  are  both  whole  word  and  part 
word  signs.  These  stand  for:  and,  for,  of,  the,  with,  in.  They  rep- 
resent not  only  these  words  but  these  groups  of  letters  within  words. 
Write  the  following,  using  the  signs  wherever  these  combinations  occur  : 

Be  of  good  cheer  for  the  land  is  within  reach. 

A stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 

I seldom  go  into  the  forest  for  I like  to  lie  in  the  soft  sand. 


LESSON  V 


There  are  four  characters  which  are  used  as  whole  and  part  word 
signs,  but  with  a slight  difference.  These  are : sh-sign,  th-sign,  wh-sign, 
and  ou-sign.  These  signs  when  standing  alone  represent  the  words : 
“shall,”  “this,”  “which,”  and  “out,”  but  when  used  in  a word  stand 
only  for  the  letters : “sh,”  “th,”  “wh,”  and  “on.”  Thus  the  ou-sign 
when  standing  alone  means  the  word  “out,”  but  written  in  “without,” 
“outside,”  etc.,  stand  only  for  “on,”  and  the  letter  “t”  must  be  added. 
The  sh-sign  when  standing  alone  means  “shall,”  but  in  “ship”  it  stands 
only  for  “sh.” 

Write  the  following  sentences : 

Shall  Mrs.  Shaw  polish  shoes  or  shall  she  shovel  ashes? 

This  path  leads  north,  this  one  south. 

Which  vessel  whistled  as  it  neared  the  wharf  ? 

You  should  not  go  out  into  the  country  without  your  umbrella. 

There  are  seven  characters  which  are  part  word  signs  only.  These 
are  “gh,”  “ar,”  “ed,”  “en,”  “er,”  “ing,”  and  “ow.”  They  are  used  only 
within  syllables.  Write  the  following  sentence  which  contains  all  these 
seven  signs  and  some  others  previously  given : 

The  men  are  lowering  the  red  lights  out  of  the  window. 

There  are  certain  rules  governing  the  use  of  these  contractions. 
Rule  8 forbids  the  overlapping  of  syllables.  Thus,  the  en-sign 
is  used  in  “ben-e-fit”  but  should  not  be  used  in  “prom-e-nade.”  The 
in-sign  should  be  used  in  “mind”  but  not  in  “fi-nal.”  The  ar-sign  should 
be  used  in  the  first  part  of  “Mar-ga-ret”  but  not  in  the  last  part  be- 
cause the  division  occurs  between  the  a and  r.  The  er-sign  should  be 
used  in  “per-pen-dic-u-lar”  but  not  in  “pe-ri-od.”  The  ed-sign  should 
be  used  twice  in  “ac-knowl-edged,”  but  should  not  be  used  in  “im- 
me-di-ate-ly.”  Note  the  last  part  of  rule  8.  While  the  division  of 
words  given  by  any  standard  dictionary  will  be  accepted,  proof- 
readers follow  Funk  and  Wagnall’s  “New  Standard  Dictionary”  (un- 
abridged), the  authority  recommended  by  the  Uniform  Type  Commis- 
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sion.  The  “Desk  Standard  Dictionary”  ($2.25  to  $2.75)  follows  the 
same  syllabication.  The  “Pocket,”  “Comprehensive  Standard”  and 
“Student’s  Standard”  editions  vary. 

The  accompanying  Word  List  is  suggestive  and  will  he  found  help- 
ful. It  does  not.  however,  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  a dictionary. 

Sometimes  a word  may  be  contracted  in  two  ways:  See  rule  9. 
The  the-sign  should  be  used  wherever  possible  within  a syllable,  as  in : 
they,  then,  them,  there,  their,  these,  therefore,  either,  neither,  father, 
clothe,  bathe,  breathe,  sympathetic,  theater,  etc. 

Suggestion:  Before  transcribing  a sentence,  read  it  over  carefully, 
marking  where  contractions  occur.  This  will  make  it  easier  to  tran- 
scribe. 

ACCURACY  IS  THE  FIRST,  LAST  AND  CHIEF  QUALIFI- 
CATION OF  A TRANSCRIBER.  SPEED  IS  NOT  TO  BE 
THOUGHT  OF.  WITH  PRACTICE  ONE  WILL  WRITE  RAP- 
IDLY ENOUGH. 


Further  Lessons 

The  five  remaining  lessons  in  this  course  are  in  the  form  of  tests. 
These  tests  will  be  issued  singly  to  students  upon  completion  of  the 
first  five  lessons. 

With  every  piece  or  package  of  Braille  sent  in,  give  name  and  ad- 
dress in  both  Braille  and  writing,  so  that  a blind  assistant  or  a new 
worker  may  record  its  receipt  and  make  acknowledgment  to  you. 

Challenge ! 

Reread,  never  to  forget,  lines  7 and  8.  page  10;  the  last  paragraph 
in  Lesson  HI.  and  the  last  paragraph  on  page  10  ending  on  page  11: 
paragraph  1.  Lesson  Y.  page  11  ; and  the  paragraph  in  all  capitals  on 
page  12. 
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